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becoming Europeans also involved the prospect of becoming 
genuine “Orientals.” In their historic stride towards political 
and cultural Westernization, nineteenth-century Ottomans 
were compelled to straddle conflicting poles of identification. 
Becoming habituated to myriad cultural and scholarly prac- 
tices that were fraught with Eurocentric biases and alteritist 
binarisms, they were faced with the conflicting task of devel- 
oping a novel awareness of their own “Oriental” identity and 
of their own place in the “Eastern” landscape. Thus, while 
striving to be incorporated into the Concert of Europe, the 
Ottoman elite were forced to redefine their own conceptions 
of the “East,” to re-inscribe the word with new meanings in 
view of a complex set of European references, and to recon- 
sider their own identity along the parameters of this novel 
definition. Even a cursory glance at nineteenth-century Otto- 
man historical writing reveals the profound impact of Euro- 
pean Orientalist scholarship (Such as the works of the Vien- 
nese historian Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall, or that of Louis 
Viardot on Islamic Spain) on the shaping of late Ottoman con- 
ceptions of the historical self.! The Orientalist scholarly es- 
tablishment, with its overwhelming import and authority, was 
something with which the Ottoman intellectuals had to reck- 
on and negotiate. 


While European Orientalist scholarship made a strong im- 
print on the late Ottoman historical imaginary, in the realm of 
literary and visual representation, the growing awareness of 
European norms and conventions for imagining the Orient 
engendered within the Ottoman artistic milieu a diverse array 
of creative strategies, through which novel visions of the self 
and other were articulated. Especially after the 1860s, as the 
new Tanzimat generation began experimenting with new 
genres of literary and visual representation, such as the novel 
(more distinctively the thriving genre of the historical novel), 
the play, or academic painting, elaborate techniques of Ori- 
entalist displacement, illusion and fantasy allowed the Otto- 


a distant and resplendent Ottoman/Islamic past. While it is 
true that numerous late Ottoman intellectuals were adamant 
in maintaining a critical distance from the reductive tropes 
and inaccuracies embedded in Orientalist representation 
(particularly as regards the standard European rendition of 
the Oriental female as an object of erotic delectation?), it 
would nevertheless be far-fetched, and, | would argue, down- 
right anachronistic, to assume that these confrontations, vo- 
ciferous and astute as they might have been at times, 
amounted to a categorical and overtly “subversive” denunci- 
ation of the Orientalist establishment at large. Here, my posi- 
tion regarding the Ottoman engagement with Orientalist rep- 
resentation is largely informed by the insights of recent schol- 
arship, abundantly represented in the collection of essays in 
the present volume, which accentuates the pressing need to 
historicize the field of Orientalism, to fracture it into its multi- 
ple voices, and to recognize its cross-cultural potential as a 
polyvalent discourse.° It is my contention, therefore, that the 
European Orientalist tradition, as a panoply of representative 
habits, artistic and literary tropes and stereotypes, was per- 
ceived by the Ottomans as an open and malleable field, a 
“hybrid” and contested space for fleshing out local agendas 
and for enunciating projected differences as well as internal 
alterities.* Orientalist dualistic imagination, positing the East 
and the West as mutually exclusive opposites, provided new 
and potent categories to the Ottomans through which they 
articulated their own cultural differences vis-a-vis the loom- 
ing presence of the West in their everyday lives. As revealed 
by the studies of Selim Deringil and Ussama Makdisi, by the 
second half of the nineteenth century Orientalism had be- 
come part and parcel of the habitus of Ottoman modernity.® 
Inflected by the priorities and predilections of the dominant 
Muslim elite, Orientalism’s techniques of exoticizing displace- 
ment, as well as its inherent archaisms and essentialisms, 
were recruited within the Ottoman domain in order to propa- 
gate the mission of imperial domination and to project arche- 
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typal visions of the Ottoman self. Orientalist representation, 
as a “universally” recognizable marker of cultural difference, 
was appropriated by the Ottoman center, as in the case of the 
“Orientalizing” idiom established in late Ottoman architec- 
ture, and embellished as an identifiable “dialect” in accord 
with the panoply of local European identities.® (See Fig. 9.1.) 


Figure 9.1 Aksaray Pertevniyal Valide Mosque (1871), Sarkis and Agob 


Balyan (architects). Photograph by the author. 


Lying at the heart of the late Ottoman urge to appropriate 
Orientalist modes of perception and representation was the 
rise of a distinctively modern historical consciousness in the 
Ottoman realm. Although in many ways the Tanzimat was em- 
bedded in a complex internal dynamics of change linked to 
the “early modern” transformation of Ottoman state and soci- 
ety,’ the era of Westernizing reforms did constitute a critical 
rupture, and a dramatic rift that separated the Ottoman pres- 
ent from the past. Ushering in a diverse array of novel institu- 
tions, reading practices, print cultures, and radically new 
modes of self-fashioning and expression, the Tanzimat in- 
stilled in the minds of many Ottomans a fundamental aware- 
ness of change, an irreversible sense of break and, especially 
in the scholarly and artistic field, a Romantic sensitivity to- 
wards irremediable loss. The increasing demand among the 
Ottoman reading public for a growing number of popular and 
scholarly works dealing with the past indicates that a pas- 
sionate desire and need for history, that uniquely modern 
proclivity nurtured by rupture and intense yearning, started 
manifesting itself in the Ottoman lands in the wake of the tu- 
multuous Tanzimat experience. With rising intensity, the Ot- 
tomans began to experiment with unprecedented forms and 
techniques of historical representation in order to overcome 
the irrevocable distance separating them from their past. 
Thus, a new and more versatile form of historical knowledge, 
what Stephen Bann calls the new “historical mindedness” of 
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the nineteenth century,® made its way into the Ottoman world, 
replete with myriad practices of representation and popular 
diffusion it entailed for imagining the Ottoman present and 
the historical past. The new historical culture pertained not 
only to the field of academic historiography, but was mani- 
fested in the form of the museum, the exhibition, as well as 
the historical novel, play and painting. It is not only that every 
aspect of the past became a potential target of historical in- 
vestigation after this transformation, but for a growing num- 
ber of audiences, history, in all the disparate ways that it was 
envisaged and reanimated, became an indispensable object 
of emotional consumption. For the Ottoman public, a closer 
and more empathic relationship with the glorious days of yore 
offered relief from the grim realities of the present, helping 
overcome the sour deficiencies of living in an old-fashioned 
empire struggling to come to terms with the age of modern 
change. It is only with reference to the rising modern sensibil- 
ity about the radical otherness of the past that one can ex- 
plain the rising antiquarian urge among certain men of the 
Tanzimat to salvage, collect, and display objects, costumes 
and paraphernalia dating back to the pre-Tanzimat periods. 
The nascent Romantic anxiety concerning the perils and un- 
certainties of modern cultural change kindled a growing pas- 
sion among the late Ottoman elites to reassess, document 
and cherish the “endangered” lifestyles and traditions of the 
pre-Tanzimat ages through the employment of various tech- 
nologies and formats of representation, such as the muse- 
ums (as in the case of the Janissary Museum, or the weapons 
and eventually the Islamic arts collections of the Imperial Mu- 
seum), ethnographic/popular costume albums (such as Arif 
Pasa’s Mecmu‘a-i Tesavir or Osman Hamdi Bey and Marie de 
Launay’s Elbise-i ‘Osmaniyye), or novels, plays and paint- 
ings.° One should note, however, that all these attempts, 
scholarly or popular, to salvage a world threatened by the 
Tanzimat’s new life patterns were heavily laden with sensibili- 
ties of the exotic and the picturesque. The Ottomans tapped 
into the rich imaginary potential of Orientalism and invoked its 
esthetic or academic protocols in order to recapture and re- 
animate past experience in veristic form and authentic detail. 


Driven by an acute awareness of being “expelled” from the 
past, the Ottomans employed Orientalist representation as a 
potent instrument in the post-Tanzimat period in order to pen- 
etrate, control, and re-enact history in view of their own image 
of empire and their changing visions of collective identity.'° 
Orientalism, in accordance with the demands of modern his- 
toricizing vision, was subservient to the broader agenda of 
re-experiencing the past, and overcoming its ineluctable oth- 
erness. The standard Orientalist paradigm of former glory 
and a bygone “golden age,” which felicitously overlapped 


with collective yearnings that were deeply rooted in the Otto- 
man historical imaginary (Such as long-standing visions of the 
faultless ancient order of early Islam, or the resplendent age 
of Suleyman the Magnificent), engendered a new urge among 
Ottoman artists, scholars and intellectuals to reconnect to 
marked moments of power and glory in Ottoman and Islamic 
past, and to make these available for emotional consumption. 
The past, in other words, was recast as an object of Romantic 
and exotic desire, and Orientalism was an appropriate means 
through which this desire was articulated, and made a ground 
of shared experience in the Ottoman domain. 


Osman Hamdi Bey (1842-1910), the late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury Ottoman painter, must be among the earliest artistic fig- 
ures in the non-Western world to define his creative stand- 
point through a complex engagement with the European Ori- 
entalist tradition. The Ottoman artist appropriated European 
techniques of looking in order to construct what he held to be 
“objective” scenes of a putatively native and pristine Otto- 
man/Islamic past. Drawing upon Orientalist conventions and 
techniques of representation, Osman Hamdi conjured up in 
his paintings a domesticated vision of the Orient; an Eastern 
fantasy space that appealed to the exoticizing sensibilities of 
European audiences, and was also heavily informed by late 
Ottoman agendas on self-identification and projection. As 
observed in the case of the painting /n the Tomb of the Princ- 
es, a standard example representing the Orientalist oeuvre of 
Osman Hamdi (1908), the Ottoman artist was highly compe- 
tent in employing the lingua franca of his trade as a painter of 
the East (Fig. 9.2). The setting, the dramaturgy and the me- 
ticulous technique of the painting, with its familiar Orientaliz- 
ing contrivances, such as the dim and rundown atmosphere 
of the ornate tomb, the pseudo-Medieval outfit and the dra- 
matic gesture of the dervish, as well as the inevitable leopard 
skin on the ground, make this a standard Orientalist work, 
with an enhanced feeling of remoteness and exotic charm 
that pervades the entire make-believe setting. Yet, Osman 
Hamdi also employs visual devices that help render the fan- 
tastic strikingly familiar in the eyes of the Ottoman observers. 
The unmistakably Ottoman cenotaphs from the “classical” 
period, and the glimpse of an eighteenth-century Istanbul 
fountain through the doorway, not to mention the tangible 
presence of the artist himself in stylish and exoticized outfit, 
compromise the radical otherness of the fantasy space, and 
transform this concocted setting into a “local” milieu through 
which the Ottoman viewers could recover and “authenticate” 
an ideal patrimonial past." | believe that interrogating the sta- 
tus of Osman Hamdi as an Ottoman Orientalist and reflecting 
upon his creative engagement with European constructs of 
the East will contribute to our broader task of dismantling the 
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assumed monolithic/univocal structure of the Orientalist tra- 
dition in art. It will also help us reconsider Orientalism as an 
uneven field of knowledge and practices that was expanded 
and inflected by alternative participants, allowing for the ex- 
pression of multiple dreams, aspirations, and anxieties. 


Figure 9.2 /n the Tomb of the Princes, Osman Hamdi Bey (1842-1910), 
1908, oil on canvas, 122 x 92 cm. Reproduced by permission of the 
MSGSU istanbul Resim ve Heykel Mizesi. 


Osman Hamdi’s mode of negotiation with the Orientalist 
genre has been the subject of an ongoing debate in Turkish 
scholarship.” Above and beyond the unfulfilling discussion of 
whether Osman Hamdi Bey was a dyed-in-the-wool Oriental- 
ist (hence, a collaborator) or an embedded critic of the genre 
(hence, an anti-imperialist hero avant la lettre), | believe the 
debate has been constructive in terms of revealing the neces- 
sity (and the sheer difficulty) of historicizing the painter’s 
works and his elusive artistic persona. Although Osman Ham- 
di’s artistic career is primarily marked by the Orientalist paint- 
ings he displayed in exhibitions, Salons and expositions," the 
painter’s works need to be discussed beyond the reductive 
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and generalizing attributes of a specific (and much maligned) 
genre, taking into consideration his individual sensibilities and 
particular esthetic choices as an artist and a highly European- 
ized member of the Ottoman bureaucratic elite. The difficulty 
in endeavoring to contextualize these paintings, and thinking 
with them in order to make out what they must have meant to 
their audiences, is, as Edhem Eldem reminds us, the sobering 
fact that they were hardly acknowledged by contemporary 
European critics in their Salon appearances, and that the 
public presence they enjoyed in the Ottoman capital was ex- 
tremely limited.’* Although Osman Hamdi was among the 
most eminent figures of the late Ottoman cultural scene, his 
works were displayed in a limited number of exhibits that only 
catered to the small and cosmopolitan art public of Istanbul at 
that period.'* Of course, one should not underestimate here 
the painter’s much cherished public role as a director and stu- 
dio teacher at the Imperial School of Fine Arts, for which he 
has been rightly venerated as a larger than life “founding fig- 
ure” by generations of artists and art historians. But in con- 
sidering the status and impact of Osman Hamdi Bey’s works 
especially prior to the rise of a perceptible public debate on 
Westernized art, which materialized through a flurry of publi- 
cations in the wake of the Young Turk Revolution (1908), one 
should pay heed to Eldem’s cautionary note and refrain from 
overburdening these paintings with possible “messages” they 
might have contained about the painter’s vision of late Otto- 
man society.’ Of course, even if adequate documentary evi- 
dence were to exist on the production, reception and circula- 
tion of these paintings, it would still be downright naive to 
expect to recover any originary meaning or intent lying behind 
their production, and to seal every work with a fixed and priv- 
ileged interpretation. One, obviously, would have to explore 
how these works might have been intelligible within specific 
social and cultural contexts of viewing, and how certain 
meanings were determined in these different sites. 


Although many of Osman Hamdi Bey’s paintings are 
shrouded in silence, one can safely assert, judging from their 
most obvious thematic and esthetic attributes, that for the 
late Ottoman audiences these Orientalist compositions reso- 
nated with several other fields of artistic or scholarly repre- 
sentation, such as historical novels, plays, or museum dis- 
plays, whereby the Ottoman/Islamic past was idealized and 
staged as a locus of desire. Among other products of the new 
historical culture of the post-Tanzimat period, one immedi- 
ately recalls the popularly acclaimed historical plays of “the 
ultimate Romantic” (“romantik-i ‘ula”) AbdUlhak Hamid (1852- 
1937), for instance, on the Islamic dynasties of Spain, such as 
Tarik, ibn Musa, or Tezer,” where the author entertains the 
image of an “impeccable” Muslim society embedded in a 
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glorious Medieval past. In the exotic sensibilities they display, 
the costumes donned by contemporary Ottoman actors in 
these plays are akin to figures portrayed in solemn dignity in 
Osman Hamdi Bey’s paintings (See Fig. 9.3). In the vein of his 
European counterparts, Hamdi Bey collated a diverse and 
anachronistic melange of historical fragments in his paint- 
ings—settings, costumes and paraphernalia culled from the 
broad geography of the Ottoman and Islamic world (from Me- 
dieval Syria and Mamluk Egypt to Early Ottoman Anatolia), 
most of which were housed in the Islamic collections of the 
Imperial Museum."® Despite remaining elusive in their deploy- 
ment of temporal markers, these paintings nevertheless sus- 
tained a fundamental sense of historicity for viewers attuned 
to the Romantic sensibilities of late Ottoman culture. Con- 
forming to the standard art historical template of painterly 
genres, one could argue that these Orientalist compositions 
(as well as those by many other foreign Orientalists, for that 
matter) were conceived as historical genre paintings, and 
cherished by their Ottoman viewers as visual reconstructions 
of everyday life in the Ottoman or Islamic historical past. 
These concocted scenes were meant to provide visual testi- 
mony to a quintessential historical milieu, an unblemished 
eastern Arcadia reinvented by late Ottoman culture as the 
legendary seedbed of its modern identity. 


It was not only the deftly fabricated historical settings 
(mostly segments from late Medieval/early Ottoman architec- 
ture) that were deployed by Osman Hamdi in order to fabri- 
cate a persuasive atmosphere of local color and detail. The 
local costumes were essential in enhancing the reality of a 
remote and imaginary past, most of which seem to be styl- 
ized and exoticized versions of the traditional garments of the 
Arab provinces. Examples of these same costumes were 
documented by Osman Hamdi and Marie de Launay (in simi- 
larly Orientalizing manner) in their ethnographic study of Ot- 
toman dress, the E/bise-i ‘Osmaniyye (Fig. 9.4). Osman Ham- 
di was an admirer of the “endangered” sartorial traditions of 
the provinces that, he claimed, were redolent of the Medieval, 
or even Ancient past.'® From the perspective of the privileged 
Ottoman center, the costumes of the eastern territories, these 
provincial markers of “authenticity” and difference, readily 
evoked the image of a distant and exotic past—since these 
regions were assumed to have remained “untarnished” by 
the ills of modernization, in a perpetual state of Medieval- 
ness. Conflating the idea of “suspended time,” prescribed so 
forcefully by Orientalist vision, with rooted imperial notions of 
geographic hierarchy, Osman Hamdi used Arab dress to 
dream up an idyllic Ottoman Vorzeit; a time of exemplary vir- 
tue and immaculate “Eastern” morality that was evoked re- 
currently in the period plays and novels. 


Yet Osman Hamdi Bey’s passionate interest in recapturing 
“local color” through a meticulous documentation of tradi- 
tional costumes, fine artifacts and rarities cannot merely be 
attributed to an antiquarian urge to re-animate past experi- 
ence. The Ottoman painter used what a contemporary critic 
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Figure 9.3 Burhaneddin Bey in the 
Role of Tarik, after the cover page 
of Musavwver Muhit 1, no. 3 (6 
Tesrin-i Sani 1324 [November 19, 
1908). 


called “la science du décor,””° the technical precision and 
photographic realism of the Orientalist genre, as a modern 
agent to display the splendor of traditional arts and commod- 
ities in their reconstructed context of use. This is observed 
markedly in the painting The Miraculous Fountain (1904), for 
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instance, which seems almost to have been conceived as a 
showcase for displaying the authentic richness of rarities 
from the Ottoman and larger Islamic world, such as the 
uniquely colored fifteenth-century Ottoman tiles, a “classi- 
cal” fountain from the sixteenth century with lavish decorative 
details, a gilded ewer and an elaborately designed Koran 
chest from the same period, a Persian rug, as well as exqui- 
site textiles from the “oriental” provinces of the Ottoman Em- 
pire (Fig. 9.5).2" In many of Osman Hamdi’s Orientalist com- 
positions, a carefully selected architectural décor (usually 
without a tangible depth of field) is animated by a few figures 
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Figure 9.4 Inhabitants of the 
Province of Syria, in Osman Hamdi 
Bey and Marie de Launay, Elbise-i 
‘Osmaniyye/Les Costumes 
populaires de la Turquie en 1873 
(Istanbul: Levant Times and 
Shipping Gazette, 1873) 

Part 12, Plate 32. 


clad in glistening local outfits, who pose emotionlessly in sol- 
emn gestures, with an air of remoteness that recalls manne- 
quins displaying rare ethnographic specimens in a museum. 
The space represented offers such a profuse display of 
crafts, fabrics, traditional artifacts that it smacks of the pe- 
dantic displays of the “national industries” galleries in the 
world expositions, or, for that matter, department store win- 
dows—all catering to the nineteenth century’s bourgeois cul- 
ture of comfort, with its intense visual appetite for material 
goods and commodities. Indeed, with the experience of serv- 
ing as a museum director, an exposition commissary for the 
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Figure 9.5 The Miraculous Fountain, Osman Hamdi Bey (1842-1910), 1904, 
oil on canvas. After Adolphe Thalasso, L’Art Ottoman: Les peintres de 
Turquie (Paris: Librairie artistique internationale, 1911). 


Ottoman displays at the 1873 Vienna Exposition, and as the 
author of an ethnographic costume album, Osman Hamdi 
must have been well versed in his period’s advanced tech- 
nologies of material display. He knew very well, for instance, 
that the myriad objects of daily use he depicted scrupulously 
in his paintings (or exhibited in organized displays) were ob- 
served by his Ottoman and European audiences with a keen 
eye on their decorative and utilitarian value, and as Romantic 
alternatives to the panoply of mass-produced goods that 
crowded their worlds. The preparatory reports of the Otto- 
man commission to the 1873 Exposition drafted under the 
direction of Osman Hamdi Bey clearly reveal such an aware- 
ness about the significance of traditional artifacts for Otto- 
man and international viewers as sources of inspiration and 
esthetic pleasure. In assembling the Ottoman exhibits, Ham- 
di Bey’s committee expresses a strong determination to ob- 
serve a methodical display strategy, and organize a show that 
would provoke “a serious interest on the part of the industri- 
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alists, traders, artists and scholars of other nations ... [and 
hence make a positive impact on diagnosing] the real causes 
of the decline of craft guilds as well as on discovering the 
remedies that would bring back the prosperity of past ages, 
the splendor of ancient crafts and industries.”22 


It is important here to note that the question of applied 
arts reform in Europe, prompted by an artistic and social con- 
cern to revive the values of craftsmanship and to improve the 
esthetic standards of everyday commodities, was comple- 
mented in the Ottoman domain by a rising demand for the 
promotion of traditional crafts and local industries in public 
scale.*° Starting with the 1860s, in line with the launching of 
new protectionist measures for the Ottoman economy, many 
members of the Ottoman ruling elite and the burgeoning in- 
telligentsia were engaged in a public debate about the nega- 
tive effects of Western commercial penetration on Ottoman 
taste and consumption patterns. From the earlier years of his 
career as a bureaucrat Osman Hamdi was linked, through a 
web of personal and professional alignments, to a close net- 
work of Ottoman officials who played a prominent role in the 
efforts to revive and modernize local production and to raise 
the competitive value of Ottoman products in the local and 
international market. This privileged network included pio- 
neering reformers like Midhat Pasa (Osman Hamdi’s model 
statesman, whose modernizing agenda was centered on the 
consolidation and mobilization of the Ottoman middle class 
through the agency of vocational schools and trade organiza- 
tions), as well as Ibrahim Edhem (his father) and Ahmed Vefik 
Pasa, who ardently supported projects for the improvement 
of domestic crafts and industries in the empire, such as the 
revival of the Kitahya tile workshops, or the founding of the 
School of Industry, the Ottoman equivalent to the Conserva- 
toire des Arts et Métiers.24 The cohort also included lesser 
bureaucrats and friends, like the French expatriate Marie de 
Launay, whose entire career in the Ministry of Trade and Pub- 
lic Works was devoted to the cultivation and dissemination of 
anew sense of artistic appreciation in the empire concerning 
traditional objects of daily use, local costumes and vanishing 
decorative crafts. 


The “descriptive mode” Hamdi Bey adopted in his paint- 
ings, and his genuine attentiveness to material detail testify to 
the rise of a connoisseurial interest in traditional arts and 
crafts in the late Ottoman Empire.2® Osman Hamdi’s flair for 
elaborate material display is not only traceable to his typical 
bourgeois susceptibilities, but was also informed by his dis- 
tinctive predilections and political sensibilities as an Ottoman 
bureaucrat embedded in a particular social/professional mi- 
lieu. | am not, of course, arguing that Osman Hamdi’s Orien- 
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talist works were intended to propagate certain official cul- 
tural/political agendas that prescribed a particular vision of 
the past. My quite modest point is that Osman Hamdi’s spe- 
cific (and quite personal) mode of sensual engagement with 
the past was, nevertheless, highly inflected by a particular 
imperial vision that, in patriarchal and Orientalistic terms, 
sought to reassess Ottoman material culture and make it a 
locus for social and cultural regeneration. For the Ottoman 
audiences of Osman Hamdi’s Orientalist works, the scopic 
pleasures of viewing these alluring scenes of everyday life 
also entailed new modes of esthetic engagement with the 
Ottoman past and material culture. The elite and historicist 
vision of the material environment propounded by Osman 
Hamdi Bey was later to be demystified and “democratized” 
by the likes of Hoca Ali Riza, who, with similar antiquarian 
zeal, succeeded in registering the “quiet undercurrent” of Ot- 
toman everyday life through their exacting portrayals of famil- 
iar settings and ordinary artifacts.2° Many compositions of Ali 
Riza, especially his interior sketches, depict the humble and 
mundane realities of middle-class Istanbul at the turn of the 
twentieth century. The unassuming spaces represented in 
these works, with their indiscriminate clutter of pots, pans, 
cups, threadbare shoes, smoldering braziers and water 
pipes, cannot be more different than the exquisitely contrived 
settings of Osman Hamdi Bey’s paintings. Yet, in the genuine 
fondness for local color and material detail they reveal, these 
images speak of acommon and dominant sense of Romantic 
engagement with a fading past, which seems to be the very 
longing that determined the lifelong artistic career of Osman 
Hamdi Bey.?’ 
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